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A MODEL OF INTERPERSONAL PERSUASION 




Persuasive communication has long been a primary interest of 




scholars In speech communication. Clearly, the field's academic roots are 

grounded in ancient rhetorical theory and today scholers with diverse 

theoretical and methodological preferences continue to engage in research 

on persuasion^ Within this tradition, attention has focused primarily on 

persuasion in mass audience contexts, especially live pub?lc speaking 
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settings where a source addresses a large group of individuals. In com- 
parison, the literature on persuasion In interpersonal communication con- 
texts appears to be less extensive and perhaps less clea/ly prescriptive. 
The purpose of this paper is to present a model of interpersonal persuasion. 
It is In no way intended to fill any large void in the literature on Inter- 
personal persuasion. Rather, the intention of the paper Is to contribute 
to a growing interest in the general area of Interpersonal communication 
and perhaps to provide a heuristic stimulus to scholars Interested In 
approaches to Interpersonal persuasion. 
Primary Terms 

Given the multitude of perspectives on interpersonal communication 
and persuasion, a reasonable starting point for this essay Is the articu- 
lation of how these terms are used here. 

Interpersonal communication. Interpersonal communication refers to 
social Interaction where Individuals show mutual attentlveness and recip- 
rocally Influence one another through their Intended and unintended 
symbolic behavior. This definition may apply to face to face Interaction 
or to some electronically mediated interactions like those on the telephone 
and Intercom. Of central Importance to the view of Interpersonal communi- 
cation presented here If the dynamic Interplay of speaker/listener roles. 
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I.e., Interpersonal contexts allow for» in fact demand, the dynamic 
exchange of speaker/ listener roles among participants. What Is espe illy 
Important about this characteristic Is that It places a conslderai. 
defend on social actors to adapt their cognltiW and overt behavlo* 
Iranediately to another. The implications of this characteristic for 
Interpersonal persuasion will be discussed shortly. For now, attention Is 
turned to the definition of persuasion assumed in this essay. 

Persuasion . The definition of persuasion used In this essay shares 
basic characteristics with many other definitions proposed over the years, 
in particular, is an emphasis on intentional, goal-oriented behavior and 
the means for acquiring such goals (i.e., symbolic behavior).^ Persuasion 
Is defined as verbal and/or nonverbal behavior that results In Instrumental 
effects In others .^ Although this definition may be applied from other 
perspectives (e.g., a critic, a persuadee), it Is primarily grounded In 
the persuader's point of view, as are most definitions which emphasize 
Intentional, goal-oriented communication. 

While the proposed definition of persuasion Is viewed as considerably 

more flexible than many current definitions, it is also true that within 

the context of expansionist rhetoric the emphasis on Intentional, goal- 

orlentsd communication may be viewed by some scholars as too restrictive. 

It does not appear possible to resolve all such discrepant viewpoints, as 

they seem Inherent In the complex process that scholars are attempting to 
5 

expl Icate. 

1 e concept of Intentional, goal-orlented communication and Its role 
In the Interpersonal persuasion model will be addressed more completely 
later on In the essay. Suffice it to say for now that the purpose of this 
brief Introduction has been to explicate how the terms "Interpersonal" and 



••persuasion" are used In the essay. Given the definitions of these terms, 
the remaining sections of the paper explicate the proposed model of Inter- 
personal persuasion. 

Modifications Necessary for Interpersonal Persuasion 

While there are probably countless theoretical formulations about 
the persuasion process, the general approach seems not to have changed 
substantively for centuries. Persuasion l%typlcally viewed as essentially 
an adaptive process whereby the would-be-persuader seeks and gathers rele- 
vant Information about the environment and applies the Information In some 
way to achieve desired goals. Often the terms audleitce analysis and 
rhetorical strategy are used In reference to this process. These also 
serve as the basic components of the currently proposed approach to Inter- 
personal persuasion. However, a major premise of this essay Is that cer- 
tain modifications In the traditional views of audience analysis and 
rhetorical strategy are necessary for them to be applied adequately to 
persuasion In Interpersonal communication contexts. Guidance for how the 
traditional views may be modified Is found In the essential characteristics 
of Interpersonal coranunlcatlon and persuasion. For this paper, the 
essential characteristic of Interpersonal communication Is the dynamic 
exchange of speaker/ 1 1 stener roles among participants. The essential 
characteristic of persuasion Is that It Is Intentionally, goal-orlented 
communication. 

Implicit In most definitions that stress goal-orlented communication 
as persuasion Is the Idea that the goal Is a preplanned objective. More- 
over, audience analysis often Is viewed as an Information gathering proce- 
dure that Is guided by the preplanned goal, as are subsequently devised 
and Implemented rhetorical strategies. This perspective Is probably 



largely a function of scholars* general Inclination to emphasize persua- 
sion as occurring In mass audience contexts (live or mediated). Typically, 
persuasion In these contexts focuses on preplanned objectives that stress 
attitude/behavior change regarding political, social, religious and/oi- 
economic Issues, usually In some campaign format. While this approach to 
the concept of goal has been useful Tor pe 'suasion In mass audience contexts. 
It has some limitations that are especially problematic for persuasion in 
Interpersonal contexts. 

The traditional view of preplanned goals tends to de-emphaslze, or 
omit entirely, the kind of goals that are not preplanned, but yet are 
Important to the persuasion process. These goals arise from the moment to 
moment Interaction between persuader and intended target. They are con- 
cerned with the need for the persuader to adapt his/her communicative 
behavior Immediately to the intended target of persuasion. The wide 
variety of contexts and dynamics of Interpersonal communication suggest 
that the concept of goal should Include (if not stress) serendipi tlous 
opportunities for on-the-spot development and attainment of desired 
objectives.^ In addition, the concepc of goal should Include long term 
Implications that extend beyond the Immediate situation, but also Include 
subtle, momentary objectives such as der.onstratlng Interest, agreement, 
and a desired comportment to the Intended target. 

The traditional views of audience analysis and rhetorical strategy 
are not capable of addressing well, if at all, how the persuader Is to 
attain goals that arise during the course of interaction. The modifica- 
tions necessary to apply these concepts to Interpersonal persuasion must 
provide some means for the persuader to adapt to a changing, socially- 
constituted, reality In a manner that will Increase the chances of obtaining 
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Informatlon relevant to the design and implementation of goal-or!ented 
strategies. In what soeclflc manner, then, may the concepts of audience 
analysis and rhetorical strategy be modified to accomplish the needed 
requirements? Further guidance in answering this question may be found 
In a frameworic for viewing interpersonal communication. 
A Framework of Interpersonal Society 

Given that the nature of Interpersonal communication Is the central 
Impulse for modifications in traditional persuasion concepts, it seems 
reasonable to expect that an examination of the interpersonal context will 
reveal specific directions for how the concepts can be modified. Accord- 
ingly, It seems appropriate to ask a rather penetrating question: How 
is interpersonal society possible? 

Interpersonal society Is understood as the fundamental process 

whereby Individuals coordinate their behavior and direct It toward the 

8 

accomplishment of some understanding of reality. Following Goffman and 
others,^ what Is assumed to make int-^rpersonal society possible Is a 
system of politeness that defines obligations and expectations that 
Individuals have regarding one another's behavior within situational 

i 

parameters. This Is assumed to be a fundamental and universal basis of 
all societies However, only a brief summary of Goffman's views Is 
discussed here to Illustrate the point and serve as a conceptual framework 
for the model of Interpersonal persuasion. 

Goffman begms his model of Interpersonal society with the observation 
that every person lives In a world of social encounters Involving him/her 
In face to face or mediated contact with other people. Goffman indicates 
that in each of these encounters the individual acts out a line: 
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. . . that Is, a pattern of verbal and nonverbal acts by 
which he expresses his view of the situation and through 
this his evaluation of the participants, especially himself 
However, he Is quick to point out that: 

Regardless of whether a person Intends to take a line, he 
win find that he has done so in effect. The other partici- 
pants will assume that he has more or less willfully taken 
a stand, so that If he Is to deal with their response to 

him he must take Into consideration the Impression they 

12 

have possibly formed of him. 

Immediately apparent In Goffman Is an assumed reciprocal, trans- , 

actional nature of social reality. He reminds the reader, for example, 

that . . the Individual must rely on others to complete the picture of 

13 

him of which he himself Is allowed to paint only certain parts." Later 
Goffman reveals the extent to which Individuals are mutually united In 
social Interaction. For example, In discussing fundamental principles of 
human communication he says: 

When an Impropriety such as mannerist Ic gesturing occurs, 
this becomes noteworthy and hence noted not because some- 
thing Is being communicated, but because the rules regard- 
ing how one is to demean oneself when in the presence of 
others are broken. Verbal and non-verbal communication 
Is something that Is funneled through something else» 
This something else Is the approved patterns of manner 
and association or co-part id pat Ion In terms of which 
Individuals are obliged to regulate their comings 
together. To act in a psychotic manner Is, very often, 
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to associate wrongly wfth others In one's Immediate 

presence; this communicates something, but the 

Infraction in the first instance Is not that of 

communication but of the rules for co-mlngllng. 
it Is clear throughout Goffman's presentation that his view of Inter- 
personal society Is grounded In a fundamental system of pollten.^ss that 

IS 

allows for the co-ordination of Individuals* behavior. 

Given this perspective one may ask: Why are individuals motivated to 
organize social life In this manner? Goffman's response seems to be found 
In the concept of face: 

The term face may be defined as the positive social value 

a person effectively claims for himself by the line others 

16 

assume he has taken during a particular contact. 
Indeed, what Is critical to Goffman's model Is that social actors are 
morally bound to one another by considerations for face. The balance of 
the social order depends upon the individual's regard for his/her own and 
others' face. Acts which Introduce Inconsistencies In regard to one's 
face and/or another's face are likely to tear a delicately woven social 
fabric. Moments of embarrassment, for example, are offered as Illustra- 
tions of how incongruous acts can disrupt a fragile, symboUcally- 
constltutcd, social reality. Accordingly, the expressive order Is sus" 
tained by each actor's assumed responsibility for regulating the flow of 
events that constitute a social encounter. This responsibility is grounded 
in a concern for face and is demonstrated by the social actor's face- work; 
that is: 

. . , the actions taksn by a person to make whatever he 

is doing consistent with face. Face-work serves to 

counteract "incidents"— that Is, events whose effective 

17 

symbolic Implications threaten face. 
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Even from this brief sketch of Goffman's work It ts clear that 
(1) society is viewed as grounded In a system of politeness and (2) Indi- 
viduals are assumed to have a fundamental desire to maintain face. Ernest 
1 8 

Becker has expressed similar views, although he Is perhaps even clearer 

than Goffman about humans' desire to avoid loss of face. However, Becker 

does not use the term "face*' to explicate his ideas. Instead, he uses 
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the more widely employed term "self esteem." 

Becker eloquently argues the premise that a*hlghly developed ego is 
what separates humans from other animals. By ego, Becker means the acute 
sense of J_ which allows for an absolute separateness of self from the 
environment. Without an ego an animal exists In tlmalessness. Only 
humans, says Becker, can untangle a flow of consciousness and relate a 
self to past, present and future, thus fixing a world of events In a 
point of self -reference. 
' ' Becker takes his reader through a fascinating journey of human evolu- 

tion to support his claim. After briefly discussing the role of selected 
fundamental biological factors In human evolution, Becker introduces the 
concept of ego. He first carefully details a Meadlan explanation of the 
acquisition of a concept of self. He tb.en builds upon this by examining 
in detail the role of the Oedlpal transition In human development. 
Becker argues that It Is In the Oedlpal Transition where the child ex- 
changes physiological means of supporting the ego for symbolic means; 
that Is. he/she learns to switch modes of maintaining self esteem; 
Self-esteem becomes the child's feeling of self-warmth 
that all's right In his action world. Thus, the seem- 
ingly trite words "self-esteem" are fv< he very core of 
human adaptation. Self-esteem is the warm inner feeling 
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of self -righteousness that arms the Individual against 
anxiety. The ego has finally come Into Its own as an 
effective control when the organism Is no longer at the 
mercy of a stimulus-response relationship to anxiety. 
The self-esteem Is a natural systematic continuation 
of the early ego efforts to handle anxiety. It Is the 
durational extension In time of an effective anxiety- 
buffer. . . . Self-esteem Is then an Integral part of 
the self-system. If we had to give one definition of 
"human nature," It would derive from this crucial need: 

Man Is the only animal who needs a symbolic 

20 

constitution of his worth. 

Throughout Becker's well written discussion of human evolution and 

ego development he makes one point especially clear: humans pay dearly for 

having a highly developed sense of K The symbolic world of ego Is a 

self- -onsclous world. Everything Is labeled In reference to the J[ and 

once the child enters this world he/she cannot act like other animals. The 

human must act according to prescription, as opposed to purely Instinctual 

patterns of response. In other words, ^o avoid anxiety humans must choose 

the "right" thing to do — ". . . life becomes moral and meaningful. 

Morality Is merely a prescription for choice; and 'meaning' Is born as the 
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choice Is carried Into action." 

As In Goffman, again It Is seen that humans are morally bound to one 
another through concern for face. However, what Becker emphasizes is 
the fundamental reason for the bond— a desire to avoid anxiety through 
loss of self esteem. Becker apparently believes that a primary and basic 
function of face to face Interaction is the development and maintenance of 



self esteem. Whatever else humans are, they are animals who must have a 
symboUcally constituted sense of self worth. This view In consort with 
Goffman's framework of Interpersonal society results In a perspective 
which emphasizes humans* propensity for politeness In terms of their basic 
desire to avoid anxiety due to the loss of face/self esteem. Given this 
perspective on Interpersonal society, what specific implications are there 
for the traditional concepts of audience analysis and rhetorical strategy? 
This question Is addressed In the following sections of the essay. 
Elements of Interpersonal Persuasion 

It has been assumed that a way to uncover essential elements of 
Interpersonal persuasion Is to askj What fundamental competencies/abilities 
would a social actor need In order to be a consistently successful Inter- 
personal persuader? A response to this question suggested four elements. 

Self esteem . As Indicated already, self esteem is central to the 
foundation upon which the framework of face to face society rests. Accord- 
ingly, self esteem Is assumed to be related In complex w to the entire 
process of Interpersonal persuasion. Fc- example, self esteem appears to 
be a necessary Ingredient for the onset of systematic persuasion and also 
an end result of It. In other words, some degree of self esteem seems 
necessary for an Individual to have enough self confidence for attempting 
to exert control over the environment. At the same time, the periodic 
reinforcement from instances of successful goal achievement In turn serves 
to bolster self confidence and self esteem. The complexity of this 
relatonshlp seems In part a function of the role that language plays in 
self esteem development and the doing of persuasion. Language, or more 
particularly Interactions with others, Is che basis for humans' development 
and maintenance of self esteem. Language Is also the medium by which 



Interpersonal persuasion Is done, SlmUar complex relationships involv- 
ing the role of language may be observed with respect to other elements 
of the model . 

Social knowledge . The competent persuader must possess a fair amount 

of knowledge about the rules of social behavior that are pertinent to the 

context of persuasion. The literature on the "rules perspective" often 
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contains conflicting views on the nature and function of rules. However, 
for purposes of this paper the Intricacies of the rule-law controversy a-e 
Ignored in favor of an approach that might be called a common sense level 
of understanding. Rules are viewed as having two general functions: 
constitutive and regulative. Rules operate constltutlvely by bringing 
"the game" Into existence. They operate regulatively by providing the 
means for sanctioning behavior. These general functions of rules appear at 
the very heart of the Interpersonal persuasion mode^-r' The competent per- 
suader must first determine what "game" Is being played. Given this under- 
standing of the constitutive function of rules, the persuader can assess 
the regulative functions of the appropriate rules. In other words, he/she 
can attempt to determine the probable limits of the moral binding that 
unites self and other in a particular moment In time. From the constitu- 
tive and regulative rule assessments, the persuader can choose a strategy 

that may evoke the proper ceremonial formula and permit/compel face- 

25 

sustaining behavior on the part of his/her Interlocutor. 

26 

Self esteem and level of social knowledge sophistication are expected 
to relate positively, it has been suggested that social knowledge allows 
the persuader to understand the context of which he/she is part by assess- 
ing the constitutive and regulative dimensions of rules. Self esteem would 
appear to contribute to an Individual's social knowledge by providing a 
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sense of self confidence about his/her Interpretations of the social 
phenomena that comprise the reality of moment to moment social Interaction. 
Given this confidence, the social actor can presumably make critical judg- 
ments about the social reality (and test them :? necessary), thus acquiring 
a sense of social knowledge :hat would appear at least qualitatively 
different from an individuals judgments who was experiencing a loss of 
self esteem. 

Repertoire of strategies. Goffman Is quite clear that a social actor 

roust acquire a repertoire of face-saving strategies In order to perform 

competently In the social arena. While an Individual *s repertoire of 

strategies may be quite diverse, the framework of face to face society 

suggests that specific strategies share a common bond. This bond Is 

expressed In two fundamental orientations that Goffman considers necessary 

for competent facework: a defensive orientation toward saving one's own 
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face, and a protective orientation toward saving the other's face. The 
delicate balance between these orientations Is critical to the application 
of the interpersonal persuasion model. The specific impl Icatlon of these 
orientations will be addressed later on In the section on rhetorical strategic 

Repertoire of strategies Is assumed to relate positively to self esteem 
and social knowledge. First, self esteem again serves as the confidence 
basis for the acquisition and Implementation of strategies developed from 
a variety of experiences In human Interaction. Second, social knowledge 
would presumably be operating at some level during these experiences, as 
It is an Integrating function of repertoire of strategies. In other wor^, 
as the self esteemed Individual interacts he/she learns how to behave 
appropriately (with reference to social rules) and modifies the range and 
sophistication of his/her social knowledge. The sophistication of one's 
social knowledge then serves as the basis for a repertoire of strategies. 
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The more sophisticated the social knowledge, the more diverse and flexible 
the repertoire of strategies. 

instrumental orientation . A third type of orientation toward the 
social seems necessary tn addition to Goffman's defensive and protective 
orientations. The view of persuasion as intentional, goal-oriented 
communication suggests that an instrumental orientation is^^lso necessary 
for the successful application of the Interpersonal persuasion model. The 
term "instrumental orientation" is used here In reference to a general 
motivation to engage in covert and overt behavior that Is goal'-di rected. 
It involves the inclination to use language in order to create situations 
that are conducive to goal attainment, as well as the disposition to take 
advantage of serendipitous opportunities for goal development and attain- 
ment during an Interaction. As true for other elements in the model, the 
phenomenon of instrumental orientation can be extremely complex. It Is 

probably a function of learning and heredity factors that Influence general 
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behavior patterns over several years. John Flavell has presented an 
especially useful analysis of various st&ges of development that may 
relate to an individual's instrumental orientation. This Is particularly 
true of the need component of his model of interpersonal inference. 

So far it has been suggested that self esteem, social knowledge and 
repertoire of strategies are positively related. Instrumental orientation 
is also expected to be related positively to these elements. First, the 
self confidence that goes hand In hand with self esteem Is considered 
necessary to any orientation that points to goal dlrectedness In the social 
arena. Second, the emphasis on the element of social knowledge In the 
interpersonal persuasion model is, of course, with respect to obtaining 
desired goals in social situations. An Instrumental orientation toward the 
social environment would appear necessary for the acquisition of social 



knowledge with this emphasis. Third, an Instrumental orientation would 
appear presupposed by the element of repertoire of strategies, since such 
a repertoire would likely develop In response to a desir® to obtain per- 
sonal goals. In addition, the likelihood of such a repertoire being 
overtly demonstrated would appear to be a function of some motivation for 
goal attainment and the self confidence necessary to enact such attempts. 

The essay has now reached a critical point. What remains Is to 
connect the previously discussed four elements with the framework of 
Interpersonal society and, thus, draw out the Implications for modifica- 
tions In the concepts of audience analysis and rhetorical strategy. 
Ernest Becker provides an excellent starting point for such a task in a 
statement that succinctly captures the logic of the Interpersonal 
persuasion model: 

The proper word or phrase, properly delivered, is the 
highest attainment of human interpersonal power. The 
easy handling of the verbal context of action gives 
the only possibility of direct exercise of control 
over others. ... By verbally setting the tone for 
action by the proper ceremonial formula, we permit 
complementary action by our Interlocutor, Not only 
do we permit It; we compel it, if he is to sustain his 
face. By properly delivering our lines we fulfill our 
end of the social bargain, and oblige the other to 
fulfill his in turn.^^ 
In addition to reinforcing the general model of society discussed 
previously, Becker's observation nicely captures the essential Implications 
for audience analysis and rhetorical strategy In doing interpersonal 
persuasion. Yet, there are still Important, lingering questions: 

lo 
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Hov is such "interpersonal power" obtained? By what means can the per- 
suader select the "proper ceremonial formula" and properly deliver his/her 
lines in order to "oblige the other to fulfill his" end of the social 
bargain? These questions are addressed in the following sections of the paper. 
jmplications for Audience Analysis 

Much has been written over the centuries about the concept of 
audience analysis. However, the general thrust of this work has not devi- 
ated significantly from the Idea that the essential tasic of audience analysis 
is to understand the target of persuasion. As Burgess^° has lucidly demon- 
strated, even coercion Implies some system of cooperation that allows the 
coercer to anticipate the target's likely responses to threats of violence. 

Such anticipation presupposes at least a minimal understanding of the 

31 

target's likely point of view. Similarly, Ralph Turner has argued that 
the successful manipulation of others requires the manipulator to engage 
In adaptive- reflexive role-taking, whereby an individual seeks to under- 
stand another's perspective without taking it as one's own. More recentKy, 
Delia and his associates'^ have demonstrated that individuals' sophisti- 
cation of persuasive strategies is associated with increasing ability to 
adapt to the target's perspective. 

If the essence of audience analysis procedures Is to understand the 
target of persuasion, how can such understanding be, accompl Ished In inter- 
personal communication contexts? A response to*this question may be found 
in the previously discussed elements of interpersonal persuasion. 

Self esteem and understanding . Self esteem appears to play a funda- 
mental role In understanding an Intended target's perspective. First, it 
might be assumed that self esteem implies a reasonably accurate assessment 
and understanding of one's own strengths and weaknesses. In short, self 
. acceptance/understanding seems to be an Intrlcal part of one's self esteem 
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system. Further, It may be assumed that greater self acceptance/under- 

standlng fs likely to be associated with greater tolerance for others. 

If these assumptions are reasonably accurate* It would appear that an 

individual's self est-^em level has a considerable Impact on one's ability 

to take another's perspective. 

While some Individuals probably will counterdict the assumptions 

about self esteem, self understanding and perspective taking, considerable 
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evidence suggests that the relationships are reasonable ones to propose. 
Yet, self esteem alone does not provide too much direction for assessing 
the possible modifications needed In the traditional views of audience 
analysis. For more specific direction, additional elements of Inter- 
per^pi^al persuasion must be examined. 

Social knowledge and understanding . The element of social knowledge 
Is especially relevant to concerns about audience analysis. In effect, 
social knowledge underscores the Importance of analyzing Interpersonal 
encounters at a basic structural level as opposed to a generally assumed 
taken- for-g ran ted level of social understanding. The would-be-persuader 
Is required to look beyond the surface of social interaction and determine 
what rules are operating to guide expectations and obligations for socially 
appropriate behavior. Given this view of audience analysis, the Inter- 
personal persuasion modeT suggests the utility of applying various meta- 
phors that may surface a less than taken-for-granted perspective on social 
Interaction. Two metaphors that seem potentially useful In this regard 
are communication as game and communication as drama. Considerable effort 
has been expanded on both of these mataphors and It Is not possible to 
examine all of the relevant literature here.*^ However, the basic logic 
of these approaches to the study of human communication can be summarized 
briefly and related to the concept of audience analysis* 

18 



The game and tJrama metaphors are especially useful when they are 
applied to behavior that Is not seen by participants as game play or 
drama. When applied In this way the metaphors tend to surface an under- 
lying ritual-llkc structure of communication that Is not typically seen by 
participants who are affectively engaged In "real»« behavior. Accordingly, 
the metaphors have the potential of allowing an Individual to look beyond 

the taken-for-granted structure of social reality and more closely examine 
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Its underlying structure. 

There Is, however, at least one dimension of this process that seems 
potentially problematic. It centers on the problem of simultaneously being 
both a participant and an observer of social reality. In his essay on 
Alienation From Interaction , Goffman*^' outlines four modes of mlsinvolve- 
ment that speak to the difficulties experienced wher, an Individual Is not 
fully participating in the social reality of which he/she Is supposedly 
part. It perhaps goes without saying that a would-be-persuader must main- 
tain a balance between the roles of participator and observer lest he/she 
misconstrue the very reality he/she Is attempting to Influence. While this 
basic requirement ma/ be obvious. It Is not at all clear exactly how one 
accomplishes the objective. Herein lies the significance of Instrumental 
orientation in the doing of audience analysis. 

Instrumental orientation and understanding. The concept of Initru- 
mental orientation underscores the fundamental Importance of a desire to 
obtain personal goals. Unfortunately, It also tends to construe the Inter- 
j^rsonal persuader as a self -centered, manipulative Individual who thinks 
only of his/her own needs. However, It must be emphasized that personal 
goals do not necessarily have to be obtained at the expense of targets, 
they, may also Include objectives that are mutually In the best Interests 
of both persuader and persuadee. 



Moreover, the concept of Instrumental orientation Is not Intended to 
mean that the competent Interpersonal persuader Is one who Is preoccupied 
with goal attainment. As already Indicated, such preoccupation would 
likely result In alienation from the very soda! situation that the per- 
suader attempts to Influence. On the contrary, the concept of Instrumental 
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orientation presupposes a fundamental Involvement with the social. The 
competent Interpersonal persuader Is not preoccupied with desired goals^ 
but Is an Involved participator In the social Interaction of which he/she 
Is part. Such Involvement In communication encounters allows for goal 
directedness to be transparent to the act of communicating because the 
social actor*s consciousness Is directed to the ongoing relationship 
between self, alter and situation. In this manner goals are developed 
and attained as a "natural" part of the give and take of Interpersonal 
communication. 

Interestingly, a considerable portion of the literature on communi- 
cative competence construes the competent Interpersonal communicator as 
one who can achieve personal goals.. ^ Moreover, competence models that 
also stress the Importance of socially appropriate behavior suggest that 
personal goals must be obtained without loss of face to self or others.''^ 
Such a view Is clearly compatible with a model of Interpersonal persuasion 
that Is grounded In Goffman's concept of Interpersonal socjety. In fact, 
the line between Interpersonal persuasion and Interpersonal competence may 
often become rather blurred. 

As already suggested, the concept of Instrumental orientation Is 
grounded fundamentally In a view of competence which sisggests that the 
social actor must be a fully participating member of the social situation. 
This view of goal-dl rectedness underscores the relationship to understanding 
in the doing of audience analysis. To accomplish audience analysis In the 
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Interpersonal coawunlcat Ion context the social actor roust extend full 
attentlveness and percept tveness to the situation of which he/she Is 



Increase the chances of perceiving opportunities for goal development and 
attainment. However this goal-dl re^&tfidness Is a result of full partici- 
pation In Interpersonal encounters, not a determent to It. As ^uch, an 
Instrumental orientation is basic to the understanding process that Is 



Repertoire of strategies and understanding. Given previously dis- 
cussed relationships between repertoire of strategies and other elements 
of the model, it Is reasonably clear that this element also has Implica- 
tions for audience analysis. For example. It might be assumed that the 
more sophisticated an Individual's repertoire of strategies the more likely 
one Is to be successful in acquiring needed Information about the Intended 
target of persuasion. Such strategies might Include ways of Raping the 
target talking by employing open ended questions and well placed back 
channels (e.g., yes, tell me more), while subtly refusing optional turn- 
taking gestures from the other. However, the element of repertoire of 



strategies Is even more directly relevant to the Implications for rhetori- 
cal strategy. 

Implications for Rhetorical Strategy 

The co-ordination of Individuals In Interpersonal society Is funda- 
mentally based on a system of politeness that guides how people are expected 
to behave toward one another within situational parameters. Add to this a 
fundamental desire to avoid anxiety due to loss of self esteem and the 
Implications for rhetorical strategy become rather apparent. It would 
seem that effective rhetorical strategies must generally allow the 



part. 



Such participation In communicative encounters will likely 
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central to the concept of audience analysis. 
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persuader and persuadee to save face by their grounding In the fundamental 
politeness structure of the social situation In which persuasion occurs. 
Recall Becker^s observation that: 

By verbally setting the tone for action by the proper 
ceremonial formula, we permit ^complementary action by 
our Interlocutor. Not only do we permit It; we compel 
It, If he Is to sustain his face. By properly deliver- 
ing our lines we fulfill our end of the social bargain, 
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and oblige the other to fulfill his In turn. 
Rhetorical strategy In Interpersonal persuasion contexts essentially 
Involves the selection of "the proper ceremonial formula" and the proper 
"delivering of our lines." 

The selection of a proper ceremonial formula has already been 
addressed In the previous section on audience analysis. If understanding 
of the target traditionally has been^the central Idea of audience analysis, 
the major focus of rhetorical strategy seems to be the successful applica- 
tion of the knowledge gained through audience analysis (I.e., the develop- 
ment and implementation of messages designed to achieve the desired goal). 
The processes of audience analysis and rhetorfcal strategy always have been 
rather Intimate, but their closeness Is further emphasized when persuasion 
In Interpersonal conwnunlcatlon contexts Is addressed. It is especially 
difficult to determine in the later contexts where audience analysis ends 

and rhetorical strategy begins. The relationship of these processes is 
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not unlike the intricate tie between role-taking and role-playing. 
Audience analysis In Interpersonal contexts is substantively a cognitive 
process, whereas rhetorical strategy Involves cogQ^ltlve and overt behav- 
ioral processes. This Is seen even clearer when considering the imple- 
mmentatlon phase of rhetorical strategy. 



Given that audience analysis provides the basic understanding of 
self, other and situation, rnetorical strategy uses this information to 
create language behavior that plays upon the implicit politeness struc- 
ture so as to obligate the target to behave in reasonably predictable ways. 
Of course, there Is no guarantee that the target will conform to the 
implicit rule structure, regardless of the motivation to avoid loss of 
face. However, no theory of persuasion can guarantee success. 

Because of the situation-bound nature of rhetorical strategies U Is 
difficult to provide specific direction regarding their application In the 
Interpersonal persuasion model. While future research may attempt to 
delineate a typology of strategies, as some recent research has tried to 
do.^^ It Is not likely that such an approach will be particularly useful 
beyond the Initial stages of some preplanned types of Interpersonal 
encounters. Instead of a typology approach, rhetorical strategics might 
be better grounded In a concept of communicative competence that stresses 
how one Is to adapt his/her behavior to another, Goffman's discussion of 
the defensive and protective orientations of facework seem to provide 
this kind of guidance to the concept of rhetorical strategy. 

At the very heart of Goffman's model of Interpersonal society is the 
defensive orientation toward saving one*s own face and the protective 
orientation toward saving the other's face. This dual orientation Is the 
cement that binds Individuals together as a social unit. As long as social 
actors demonstrate these orientations toward one another the fundamental 
system of politeness Is operative and It places "pressure" on Individuals 
to behave appropriately within the parameters of the social situation. To 
say that the competent Interpersonal persuader Is able to achieve desired 
goals without loss of face to self or other is to place the concept of 
rhetorical strategy In the very fabric of Interpersonal society. 
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Of course, sometimes rhetorical strategies that violate normative 
expectations can be quite effective (e.g.» coercion). However, these 
strategies are not applied without some rlsl^ to the persuader. In many 
instances the risks may far exceed the value of the desired goals. 
Accordingly, there are ample instances In which adherence to the 
implicit rule structure will be a more effective approach to persuasion. 
Research in limited kinds of interpersonal contexts suggests support for 
this position. For eixample, considerable research findings in bargaining 

studies suggest that Individuals tend to administer rewards and punish- 

/ hi 
ments on ' the'^wi^ i s of Implied norms of reciprocity. Claldlnl and his 

associates have found a similar norm operative in non bargaining con- 
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texts, where an individual simply makes a request of another. More 
recently. Cantor'*^ reported findings that suggest persuasive appeals that 
play upon politeness rules are generally more :iffectlve than other types 
of appeals. 

Perhaps the Idea of grounding rhetorical strategies In the politeness 
structure of the social context Is not unique to persuasion In Interpersonal 
communication settings. Clearly, traditional concepts like common ground 
establishment and the usual separation of coercion from persuasion suggest 
that rhetorical strategies generally have been assumed to be within 
acceptable limits for social behavior. However, the dynamics of Inter- 
personal communication seem to place an added emphasis on such strategies. 
The demand for immediate adaptation to the target of persuasion has, in 
part, suggested that Interpersonal rhetorical strategies be grounded In 
communication competence models that stress socially appropriate behavior. 
The suggestion Is that such an approach Is an effective way of Integrating 
the need to adapt behavior to the social expectations of others and at the 
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same time emphasize the attainment of personal goals. However, this 
approach also emphasizes the complexity and difficulty of the Inter- 
personal persuasion process. 

A significant Implication of grounding rhetorical strategies In 
competence models Is that It i»pHes rhetorical strategies In Interpersonal 
communication contexts Involve more tha . the application of principles to 
message development (e.g., principles on fear appeals, use of evidence, 
two-sided argumerjts, and so on). It suggests that the successful per- 
suader 1% first and foremost a competent Interpersonal communicator. One 
Implication of this Is a suggestion that the research In interpersonal 
competence and persuasion be Integrated to provide maximum direction for 
future work In Interpersonal rhetorical strategies. A second, and related 
implication. Is that research and Instruction In Interpersonal persuasion 
take into account the possible relevance of Individuals' communicative 
competence. For example. It may be necessary to assess the communicative 
competence of individuals who are selected to participate In laboratory 
research on Interpersonal persuasion. Similarly, some account of 
Individuals* competence may be necessary for field research such as that 
found In studies In rhetorical criticism. 

As for Implications concerning Instruction, it would appear that a 
blending of research In Interpersonal competence and persuasion may provide 
a useful pedagogical framework. The blending may be especially Important 
for Interpersonal persuasion-related courses that Involve a performance 
component (e.g., practice Interviewing, Heal 1 group Interaction). Expect- 
ing a less than competent Interpersonal communicator to learn effective 
Interpersonal persuasion strategies may be analogous to expecting a person 
experiencing stage fright to learn effective public speaking persuasion 
techniques. 



In summary, U shou'ic" be recognized that the Implications for 
audience analysis and rhetorical strategy are not meant to be definitive 
In any way. Rather, they are offered as examples of the ways the proposed 
model of Interpersonal persuasion may influence traditional concepts of 
persuasion. As Indicated at the outset of this paper, the primary 
objective Is to provide a heuristic stimulus for additional work In Inter- 
personal persuasion. To this extent, the proposed model is viewed as 
useful. Some Initial empirical research on the model suggests that Its 
logic Is supported by how people behave In a laboratory setting. 
However, additional research of various kinds Is needed to assess the 
utility of the model. 
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